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CORRESPONDENCE 



THE CODE OF MINORITY 



Everybody is sentimental, even Mr. Yvor Winters. 
Emily Dickinson, he says, is dowdy; Emerson, senti- 
mental; Whitman, an eventual dull vacuum; Sandburg, 
plasmodial delirium. I am not used to defending old 
gods, or new ones; but I can show, I think, that these 
adjectives indicate a sentimentalism that is not only Mr. 
Winters' but the characteristic of the larger group of 
modern noticeable poets. It is not expansive Germanic 
sentimentality, to be sure; it is protective sentimentality, 
hard and slender. But it is no less sentimental, for it is 
based on a conceit, on a vain study of approach and 
manner. Its mode is not determined by content. 

Whether New England hardness, which Mr. Winters 
reviews in A Cool Master in the February Poetry, is 
really the hardness that Mr. Winters is thinking about is 
doubtful. Whatever its hardness, the New England 
idea is primarily earnest — earnest frankly in the content 
of poetry — as Mr. Winters, to judge from his adjectives, 
can never be. When he can say cleverly, "This man has 
the culture to know that, to those to whom philosophy is 
comprehensible, it is not a matter of first importance; 
and he knows that these people are not greatly impressed 
by a ballyhoo statement of the principles of social and 
spiritual salvation," it is clear that he is not expounding 
New England hardness, nor anything like it, but the 
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assumed hardness of sophisticated Gallic reaction. 
Poets — Emerson, Whitman, Sandburg — in whom the 
idea-content has a burning importance, may well seem 
to him blathering or sentimental, or beside the poetic 
point. In them the serious idea is not only an intel- 
lectual factor but a definitely esthetic component of 
the poem. Nor does Mr. Winters, in the face of the 
overwhelming human response to ideas, give any good 
reason why it should not be. Ideas have beauty. 

Whence this solemn authority that the poet may tell 
only what he sees, not what he thinks? It comes from 
a protective, contractile impulse. Fear of the world 
beyond the near perceptions, or failure to appreciate, 
is its basis. It is "safety first" in poetry. Blunder and 
bathos threaten the poet who risks being bigger than 
his sensations, and these, too often do overwhelm him; 
but the naive exposure that he makes in extending him- 
self beyond protective certainties is necessary. He is 
"sentimental" perhaps, a "preacher," a "philosopher," 
a "peddler," because he cannot always fuse his own 
being with that of his subject matter. He opens himself, 
as Emerson, Whitman and Sandburg unquestionably 
do, to the sarcasm of the tight, cool, hard poets who take 
no risks, but he also escapes their inevitable minority. 
As a productive unit, as an initiative, the poet will never 
be thus pigeonholed. All that is humane and interesting 
is poetic. All material waits only the poet with capacity 
and power to use it. 
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"A pigeon's wing may make as great an image as a 
man's tragedy," says Mr. Winters. But the profound 
truth of the sentence is not the theme that Mr. Winters 
is defending in it. Emerson and Whitman, or for that 
matter the Vedas, reiterate this truth. It is the most 
beautiful of man's comprehensions; and, as the identity 
of all things, is the very being of art and life. But Mr. 
Winters means nothing of this sort by his pronouncement. 
That would be to "sentimentalize," to preach, and to 
enter untastefully into the idea-content of poetry. Mr. 
Winters means by his sentence that greatness lies not in 
those things of which the poet has written, "but in the 
perfect balance, the infallible precision, with which he has 
stated their cases." 

I use Mr. Winters for illustration because he reveals, 
rather more articulately than is usually considered good 
taste in his group, the ideational background of probably 
the larger number of modern poets. Theirs is an un- 
generous principle from which there can be no great 
progress. It is an assumption for the protection of 
minority. And because these presumed limitations are 
emotionalized somewhat, I am justified, I think, in calling 
the hard, cool minorists — the modern French, our Ameri- 
can expatriates in England, Mr. Winters, even Wallace 
Stevens — protectively sentimental. It is the cult of the 
craft, not of great art. 

Let me suggest the code. First: Say little, but say it 
beautifully. Second: Be delicate; nicety is first. Third: 
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Be fragmentary; it indicates detachment; a frail wisp of 
fact, a plaintive, inarticulate thread of feeling is enough. 
Fourth: Be cool; sympathies are vulgar. Fifth: Be 
careful; the limitations of the poetic milieu are fixed. 
This is the minor code or something like it, the world 
over. It is not classical, for its restraint has neither 
the amplitude nor the objectivity of the greater classic 
school. It is an introspective restraint, the last reserve 
of a decayed and romantic egoism. It is a hang-over, 
I think, from ante-bellum France. The indifferentism 
assumed by these poets is neither spiritual nor spacious; 
it is the cold chrysalis of individualism from which the 
butterfly has flown. 

Devotion, not detachment, is the foundation of art, 
and devotion these modern minors have not. They have 
ignored the artistic value of ideas. They have tatted 
gracefully in silk, but they have hammered no rhythms in 
steel. Ideas — even moral ideas, and character, though 
abused and betrayed in much Victorian poetry, remain 
primary components of great work. They will remain 
so, despite Mr. Winters and his perceptualists, simply 
for the reason that their Platonic as well as their human 
beauty persists. 

At least two major poets are writing today. They 
are Sandburg and Tagore. Different as they are, every 
poem of theirs, in its fusion of great and earnest content 
with personal form, denies Mr. Winters' thesis. 

Baker Brownell 
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